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FOREWORD 


Alcohol! has been, is, and will remain an American 
problem. Its havoc, in terms of character, crime, accident 
and political corruption, is clear. There is manifestly a 
widespread sense of futility upon the part of socially 
minded people. They know that something must be done. 
If they had any clear light as to the best course, they would 
follow it. This pamphlet seeks to pose the issues, and 
provoke thought. It does not seek to give the answer to 
the riddle, but to furnish the background against which 
church groups can consider the course which America 
should now take in limiting or abolishing the sale of 
beverage alcohol. 


HUBERT C. HERRING. 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


Social Issues in Liquor Control 
e by Benson Y. Landis 


Recently a young man who was an officer of a young people’s 
society in a suburban church called on me to ask for assistance 
at a forthcoming meeting. 


“The regular topic is liquor control,” he said, “but we can’t 
take that up.” 


“Why can’t you take it up?” 
“Well, we have taken it up.” 
“And what happened ?” 


“Oh, there’s always a wrangle. Seems people don’t ever 
look at the subject in a calm way. Honest, it’s different from 
every other question. We can’t take it up again. I came to 
ask you to help us on some other subject.” 


The result was that I helped that particular society “on 
another subject.” 


Since that conversation I have queried young people of the 
type to whom my caller referred, and I have heard the fol- 
lowing: 

“There are fewer people drunk on the streets during repeal 
than during prohibition.” 

“There are more people drunk on the streets during repeal 
than during prohibition.” 

__ “Automobile accidents have increased recently because of 
_ drunken drivers.” 


“Automobile accidents have decreased recently. Drunken 
_ drivers are not so frequent as they were a year or two ago.” 


“Young people now drink more freely than they did during 
| prohibition.” 


, 
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“Young people now drink less freely than they did during 
prohibition.” 
Perhaps that is the experience many of us have had in per- 


sonal conversation. Which persons are right? We should 
like to know. 


We undertake here a limited discussion of some of the cur- 
rent data on liquor control and some of the public issues that 
are emerging. The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was repealed on December 5, 1933. One experiment had 
ended. Another experiment, or a whole series of experiments, 
was begun. On a recent date, fourteen of our states had state 
operated liquor stores; twenty-five had the licensing system; 
six permitted the sale of beer and wines or beer only; two were 
bone dry; one had not yet adopted a liquor system but had 
control laws ready for adoption; one permitted the sale of 
hard liquor only under local option in certain counties. 


We have had two years of repeal, but there are not complete 
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Methods of Liquor Control Adopted by the States | 
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figures for two years on most of the aspects of liquor control 
that people are discussing. Social statistics are always com- 
piled slowly. Some are notorious for their inadequacy. Most 
of the Federal government figures are compiled by fiscal years, 
that is, the twelve months ending June 30. Thus some of our 
figures are for only one fiscal year of repeal, that ending 
June 30, 1935. Let us review some of the available data on 
the experiment of repeal. 


The Increase in Automobile Accidents 


How responsible is the drunken driver for the alarming in- 
crease in automobile accidents? It is over the drunken driver 
that one of the numerous “battles of statistics,’ or better 
“battles of amateur statisticians” is now being fought. 


The Bureau of the Census has compiled statistics of ‘“deaths 
from automobile accidents’ for the years 1920 to 1934 in- 
clusive, as follows: 


Year Deaths Year Deaths 
1920 9,103 1928 23,765 
1921 10,168 1929 27,066 
1922 11,666 1930 29,080. 
1923 14,411 1931 30,042 
1924 15,528 1932 26,350 
1925 iy ps il 1933 29,529 
1926 13,871 1934 33,980 
1927 21,160 


_ We have here a long-time upward trend, throughout the 
years of prohibition, as well as during the one full year of 
‘fepeal. Obviously alcohol is not the only responsible factor. 
If we wish to go back still farther, we learn that in 1913 deaths 
from motor vehicle accidents numbered about 4,225, and were 
about one-twentieth of all accidental deaths. In 1934, deaths 
from automobile accidents reached an all-time high and ac- 
counted for about one-third of the accidental deaths through- 
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out the nation. During the years 1920-35 inclusive, it is 
estimated that 388,936 persons were killed in automobile 
accidents, while there were 244,357 American soldiers killed 
in all the wars in which the nation has taken part. 


The trend is different, however, when fatalities are compiled 
in terms of gasoline consumption. In 1924 the number of 
trafic fatalities per ten million gallons of gasoline used was 
24.9; in 1934 it was 21.7; and for the first seven months in 1935 _ 
it was 18.7, according to Professor Harry Tucker of North 


a 
_ 
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Carolina State College (New York Times, November 3, 1935). 
Professor Tucker attributes this progress to reductions in road 
hazards, constant improvement of roads, the production of 
automobiles with steel bodies and safety glass, and certain 
improvements in control of traffic. 


Professor Tucker also makes this interesting observation. 
In 1924, 52 percent of fatal accidents occurred in places of 
less than 10,000 population or in the open country. In 1934, 
64 percent of the fatalities were in the smaller places. Since 
liquor is at least as plentiful in the large cities as in the rural 
areas, this increase in accidents in smaller places must be at- 
tributable to factors other than liquor consumption. 


Here is another significant fact about automobile accidents. 
The National Safety Council shows that states having standard 
laws for the examination of applicants for drivers’ licenses re- 
duced their motor vehicle death rate more than 20 percent 
between 1926 and 1934. During the same years states that 
have no license laws or have inadequate statutes reported in- 
creases in the automobile death rate per state ranging from 11 
to 40 percent. 


Within recent years the tendency to build autos with higher 
and higher horsepower, capable of greater and greater speeds, 
has been an important factor to be reckoned with, although it 
cannot be isolated as a statistical factor. Our diverse traffic 
rules, with the lack of state or centralized control, have also 
limited our control over the automobile. All these factors. 
must be considered when estimating responsibility for the in- 
crease in fatalities. 


Alcohol and Accidents 


The combination of liquor and speedy cars is a matter of 
much concern to the administrators of liquor laws. The Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles of the State of New York circulated a 
leaflet containing the following statement from the State 


: 
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Liquor Authority: “Don’t mix alcohol and gasoline. . . 
Drunken drivers are one of the most dangerous hazards on the 
highways. Alcohol retards the reaction time of a motorist 
from one-fifth to two-fifths of a second. Sobriety is the first 
law of safe driving.” 


How big a factor is the drunken driver in producing auto- 
mobile accidents and fatalities ? 


One investigator says bluntly: “Data on this subject . . 
are still incomplete, conflicting and generally inconclusive.” 
Here is what the National Safety Council, apparently the only 
agency that has made any thorough study, reports in its peri- 
odical Public Safety for January and February 1935: ‘“‘Alcohol 
is a greater traffic problem since repeal than during prohibi- 
tion, with 5 to 10 percent of the drivers and pedestrians in- 
volved in fatal accidents being classified by city and state au- 
thorities as ‘under the influence of liquor,’ or ‘had been drink- 
ing.’ ’’ The National Safety Council made special studies of 
reports from 12 states for the first nine months of 1933 and 
1934 and 33 large cities with a combined population of 60,- 
000,000. ‘‘Alcohol was responsible for some of the 1934 in- 
crease in motor vehicle accidents. . . . ‘Had been drinking’ 
drivers in fatal accidents increased 29 percent and pedestrians 
53 percent. . . . It is difficult to gather true reports on the fre- 
quency with which liquor appears in traffic accidents. . . .” 
When the Council says ‘5 to 10 percent’ of all the accidents, 
these percentages really understate by an undetermined amount, 
the importance of alcohol as a contributing factor. 


In non-fatal accidents, drivers reported as ‘under the in- 
fluence’ increased 50 percent and pedestrians 64 percent in the 
first nine months of 1934 as compared with same period in 
1933. “It is difficult to tell how many accidents are caused by 
liquor, because it is known that a quantity of alcohol sufficient 
to lower the ability of a driver or pedestrian to use the stree 
safely, cannot be detected by the simple observations on whict 
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those reporting traffic accidents now depend.’ Only careful 
tests of a technical nature are sufficiently accurate. Such ex- 
aminations are not now being made by the authorities collect- 
ing accident statistics. 


In the areas specially studied in 1933 and 1934 ‘had been 
drinking’ or ‘intoxicated’ drivers involved in fatal accidents 
increased from 441 to 567, an increase nearly three times as 
great as the general increase for all drivers involved. Among 
drivers involved in non-fatal accidents, there was an increase 
of 50 percent in the ‘had been drinking’ group, and among 
pedestrians an increase of 53 percent among the drinkers. 
“The use of alcohol is a major rather than a minor factor in 
traffic accident causation.” 


Recently Dr. Theron W. Kilmer, police surgeon of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., reported making an inquiry of state motor vehicle 
commissioners, which indicated that ‘drunken driving’ had 
increased in every state of the union in 1934 as compared with 
1933, and that the total showed a 45 percent increase. The 
more comprehensive data of the National Safety Council, as 
we saw above, indicated a 29 percent increase. 


It is plain that alcohol plays an increasingly large role in 
automobile accidents. 


How Much Liquor Does America Consume? 


Consumption of “legal liquor’ for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, the first full fiscal year of repeal, may be com- 
pared with the fiscal year 1917, the last full fiscal year before 
national prohibition. But numerous qualifications must be 
made if it is done. The following estimates are taken from 
the United States News for June 24, 1935. In 1935 the popu- 
lation of the country was greater by 26,000,000 persons than 
in 1917. States classed as “wet” had increased from 20 to 37. 
Yet the consumption of ‘sie liquor was much less in 1935 


than in 1917. 
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Beer is the mainstay of the drinkers in 1935, as it was in 
1917. In 1917, tax-paid beer consumed totaled about 1,884,- 
500,000 gallons; in 1935 the figure was about 1,562,000,- 
000 gallons. 


In 1917, tax-paid wine totaled about 43,000,000 gallons; in 
1935 it totaled about 28,000,000 gallons. 


In 1917, tax-paid whiskey consumed was about 85,243,000 
gallons; in 1935 it was about 55,500,000 gallons. 


Thus, the volume of tax-paid beer was about one-sixth less 
in 1935 than in 1917; the volume of tax-paid wine about one- 
third less; and the volume of tax-paid whiskey also about 
one-third less. Taxation receipts were, however, about 40 
percent greater in 1935 than in 1917. In considering the fact 
of a decrease in the consumption of alcoholic beverages, it is 
worth noting that the volume of consumption of soft-drinks 
was about 25 percent greater in 1935 than in 1917. 


There is, of course, no assurance that these figures tell the 
full story of drinking habits in the nation during 1935. The 
big uncertainty is the amount of bootleg liquor available, par- 
ticularly whiskey.. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., former Chairman of 
the Federal Alcohol Control Administration, was of the opin- 
ion that there was as much bootleg as legal whiskey avail- 
able. On April 28, 1934 Mr. Choate wrote: ‘‘As concerns 
liquor, the United States is living in a fool’s paradise.” ( New 
York Times, April 29, 1934). 


Treasury officials as reported by the United States News 
believe that after allowing for bootlegging there was a lower 
pet capita consumption of intoxicating liquor in 1935 than 
there was in 1917. The amount of liquor consumption is thus 
almost anybody’s guess. 


Some evidence that “people are drinking more’ comes from . 
the Statistics on deaths from alcoholism, the United States 
Public Health Service reports. During 1934, 3,655 persons » 
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were reported as having died of alcoholism. ‘This was an 
increase of 258 over the previous year. The death rate from 
alcoholism increased from 2.5 per 100,000 of population in 
1932 to 2.9 in 1934. But the figure for 1934 was not as high 
as that for 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


Five states that were dry in 1934 showed increases in deaths 
from alcoholism over 1933, so that the trend was not confined 
to the wet states. However, one wet state, New York, had 564 
deaths from alcoholism reported in 1934, as compared with 
635 in 1933. These samples show the difficulty of making 
generalizations about the liquor situation. 


Liquor Consumption and Crime 


It has been said that liquor is a major cause of crime. Is 
this true? J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has made public the following statistics on 
“offenses known to the police.” They cover seventy of the 
country’s cities of over 100,000 population. The first nine 
months of 1935 are compared with similar periods in 1934 
and 1933. 


Crimes in 70 cities 1933 1934 193) 
Murder 27D 1,159 O28 
Manslaughter 923 640 592 
Rape 997 981 1,236 
Robbery 13,586 IT 226 9,573 
Assault 8,907 8,052 7,745 
Burglary 58,190 55,085 52,3187 
Larceny 123,078 120,749 123,452 
Auto Theft 52,334 48,583 42,271 


These data show declines in the first nine months of 1935 
as compared with 1933 for murder, manslaughter, robbery, 
assault, burglary and auto theft. They show increases for 
rape and larceny. They do not in general support the thesis 
that repeal has led to an increase in crime. We must avoid 
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tion with tendencies toward crime. 


There are many causes of crime. Recently Bernard Glueck, 
professor of criminology at the Harvard Law School, told an 
audience that “economic cannibalism’ must be dealt with, if 
delinquency and crime are to be prevented. He recommended 
looking to the economic causes of crime and spoke of the need 
for “the housecleaning of the present economic order.” What 
was needed, he said, was ‘‘an attack on limitless greed and 
upon lawless and unjust competitive practices.” Stressing the 
great influence of economic insecurity as a breeder of crime, 
he spoke of the need for old age and unemployment insurance. 
“Reliable researches have demonstrated that there is an in- 
crease in certain offenses, particularly property crimes and 
vagrancy, during periods of economic stress.” 


Some Economic Trends 


It has been said that prohibition helped bring on the de- 
pression and that repeal would restore prosperity. What are 
the facts? Have either prohibition or repeal had much to do 
with the economic situation ? 


The years of repeal have been, generally speaking, years 
with some evidence of economic recovery. In December 1933 
the business index published weekly by the New York Times 
was around 76 percent of “estimated normal.’ In December 
1935, the index was 94.4 percent of “estimated normal.” But 
the economists writing about the business cycle do not réfer 


to repeal as a factor in recovery, just as they do not refer to — 


prohibition as a factor bringing about the crashes of 1929-33. 


Farm income has greatly increased, due to the following 
factors: the drought of 1934, devaluation of the dollar, the | 
agricultural adjustment measures, increased purchasing power 
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among some urban groups. Has repeal helped the farmer? — 


The answer is a negative one. Neither prohibition nor repeal 
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has made any noticeable difference to agriculture. For ex- 
ample, the volume of grain used for the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquor is but a drop in the bucket. E. L. Kirkpatrick and 
Evelyn G. Tough, writing in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, of September, 1932 
conclude that “it seems extremely difficult, if at all possible, 
to establish a direct relation between modification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the general agricultural situation. 
Apparently the question of modification or repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment must be settled . . . on some other 
basis than that of its effect on agriculture.” 


Although no regular count of the unemployed is made in 
this country, it is estimated that early in 1933 there were over 
15,000,000 workers unemployed in the United States and that 
today there are about 11,000,000 unemployed. Repeal has 
not greatly affected unemployment. 


Changes in National Control 


In the early days of the NRA, on the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, the liquor industries readily accepted codes. 
The liquor codes were administered differently from the other 
industrial codes. ‘There was established the Federal Alcohol 
Control Administration, with the Code Authority appointed by 
the President. ‘This Administration had control over prices 
and imports; it was empowered to deal with false labeling; 
it had authority to prevent sales to unlicensed dealers or to the 
dry states. From the beginning it was uncertain as to how 
much power these code authorities possessed to enforce the 
“fair practice’ agreements. On May 27, 1935 the famous 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Schechter case put an end 
to all codes. Then began a search for a new law. 


After considerable debate national liquor control was dele- 
gated to a division in the Department of the Treasury known 
as the Federal Alcohol Administration. FAA is attempting to 
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work through a system of permits. It has a definite and special 
law to enforce rather than an uncertain code. ‘It is instructed 
by Congress to prosecute commercial bribery, consignment 
sales, bulk sales, interlocking directorates, alteration, mutila- 
tion, or destruction of labels. Judge Franklin C. Hoyt of New 
York, the administrator of the new agency, points out that 
the new act “gives the Federal Alcohol Administration juris- 
diction over distillers, wine-growers, importers and whole- 
salers—the large scale distributors—by providing a permit sys- 
tem under which a rigid supervision of those who enter the field 
of producing and distributing liquor can be exercised. These 
permits can be revoked after proper hearing by the adminis- 
trator for violation of the law. 


“The main purpose of the new act,” the administrator says, 
“is to protect the public and the consumer from inferior and 
harmful products manufactured and marketed by unscrupulous 
liquor dealers. While it may not result in limiting the con- 
sumption of liquor, it will at least help to safeguard the con- 
sumer in respect to the quality of the goods he may buy and in 
large measure will prevent the entry of criminal, disreputable 
and undesirable characters into the wholesale liquor trade.” 
(New York Times, November 30, 1935). 


Since the Federal Alcohol Adtinittravion has had only a 


few months to begin its work, it is too early to attempt any 
appraisal of it. 


Education by Liquor Authorities 


State agencies responsible for enforcement of liquor laws — 
view the present as a very critical time and are endeavoring to. 
promote education. ‘They name it temperance education and 
by it they mean moderation rather than abstinence. An ex- 
ample from the State Liquor Authority of New York may be 
given. Edward P. Mulrooney, Chairman of the Authority, evi- 
dently regards the present experiment as sufficiently serious to 
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ask, “Will the state control liquor or will liquor control the 
state? There can be no middle ground—the state must and 
will control liquor. The State Liquor Authority plans a 
definite campaign of temperance education, for we realize that 
if this is not done our efforts toward liquor control will be 
futile.” 


Mrs. John S. Sheppard, a member of the Authority, states 
that in the older countries education by liquor control agencies 
is an established part of the work of the responsible govern- 
mental bodies. “Many drinkers and some of the liquor in- 
terests,” she writes, “do not seem to realize that the present 
control system is, like prohibition, an experiment.’ She also 
mentions “the present wave of protest against extravagant 
liquor advertising,” and goes on to say: 


“Certain old-style liquor interests are not content with such 
license as has been granted to them, but seek td magnify 
their trade and their profits beyond reasonable limits, if not 
even to circumvent or modify the law. Along with them 
are citizens who in their use of liquor disregard public safety 
and the social welfare. . . . Over against that situation is 
the apathy on the part of a large element of the population, 
and the indifference is equally hurtful to the success of 
liquor control.” 


The Authority is asking the public to become interested and 
responsible. Some of the posters of the Authority are pointed 
and vivid. One warns that an overdose of alcohol affects 
vision. Another reveals a foot race in which one runner handi- 
capped himself by carrying liquor. Another portrays the dan- 
ger of permitting alcohol to influence the driver of an auto- 
mobile. 


Public Opinion on Liquor Control 


The most recent comprehensive test of public opinion is that 
made by the American Institute of Public Opinion. It was 
published in various newspapers on November 10, 1935. In 
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Did Repeal Make Conditions 
Better Or Worse? 


Republicens(|Demecrats 
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answer to the question: “Do you believe, now, prohibition 
should have been repealed?”’ about 6 out of 10 persons an- 
swered “yes.” The popular voting in the years 1933-34 was 
described as about 7 to 3. The Institute, on the basis of care- 
ful sampling, concluded therefore that “dry” sentiment had 
been gaining slightly. 

When asked whether they thought drinking conditions were 
better or worse than during prohibition, 36 percent said 


“better,” 31 percent said “about the same” and 33 percent said 
“worse.” 


These differences in opinion depended partly on party affilia- 
tions as is shown by the accompanying chart. Young people 
between the ages of 20-24 were the most optimistic group of 
all, 63 percent saying that drinking conditions were better un- 
der repeal than under prohibition. 
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The elections of November 1935 furnished no very con- 
Clusive test of any change in opinion. In Kentucky 57 percent 
of those voting were in favor of repeal of state constitutional 
prohibition. This compares with a 62 percent vote for repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment in 1933, and may indicate a 
‘Slight increase in “dry” sentiment. ‘““Drys’ made gains in voting 
on local option in Pennsylvania and Ohio. Recent local vot- 
ing in New York resulted in 34 towns going “wet,” 37 going 
“dry.” Nine favored “‘consumption on premises only.” 


Some Current Issues 


There is opportunity to discuss only a few current issues. 
The following have been selected: 


1. Should there be high or low taxation of liquor? 

2. Which should be our goal—moderation or abstinence ? 
3. What about government liquor monopolies ? 

4. Is it wise to attempt to restore prohibition? 


FEDERAL INCOME 
FROM TAXES ON 
DISTILLED SPIRITS 


(INTERNAL REVENUE) 
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An attempt is made only to summarize the conflicting views 

which well-informed people entertain on these subjects. 


High vs. Low Taxation 


Prohibition was abandoned in a time of financial stress. 
Everywhere governments were on the hunt for new money. 
The revenue appeal was undoubtedly one of the important 
arguments made by the advocates of repeal. It was also said 
that if through taxes local governments had a financial stake 
in liquor control, they would be more zealous in enforcing 
regulations. The prevailing sentiment was undoubtedly for 
high liquor taxes. Local, state and federal governments all 
rushed in to get their taxes levied. 


Federal receipts from taxes on liquor totaled $221,000,000 
for July to November 1935, an average of over $40,000,000 a 
month, the largest since the days of repeal. This was a gain 
of $42,000,000 over the same period in 1934, or about 19 per- 
cent. The Treasury estimated that receipts for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936 would be from $500,000,000 to $550,- 
000,000, as compared with actual receipts of $411,000,000 the 
previous year. 


In 1913 federal revenues from liquor were 34 percent of the 
total tax collections. In 1935 they amounted to approximately 
13 percent. The federal tax rates per gallon are as follows:: 
beer, 16 cents ($5.00 per barrel) ; light wines, 10 cents; wines 
with alcoholic content of 20 percent, 20 cents. The rates in 
the states vary greatly. At a recent date forty-five states were 
taxing beer at from 2 to 9 cents per gallon. The common rate 
was 3 cents per gallon or $1.00 per barrel. On light wines a 
tax of 10 cents per gallon was common, and on fortified wine 
20 to 25 cents per gallon was frequent. Before prohibition 
the states and localities generally did not tax liquor, but de- 
rived their income from fees and licenses. Only the federa 
government then taxed alcoholic beverages as such. Now it is 
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‘common for states having the licensing system also to lay 
igallonage taxes. 


What has been the result of such taxes? Katherine A. 

Frederic, author of ‘Taxes and Tax Trends,” writes: 
“Tt is believed by many that the resultant high taxes and the 
diversity of licensing and taxing requirements seriously 
hamper effective regulation of the liquor trade, make it pos- 
sible for bootlegging to continue, and reduce the revenues 
from liquor taxation. Cooperative action by the federal and 
state governments is needed to clarify the present tangled 
situation, which might have been avoided had the govern- 
ments agreed in advance upon .. . plans . . .” 


Joseph H. Choate, Jr., who was director of the Federal Al- 
cohol Control Administration, is convinced that bootlegging 
can not be driven out until liquor taxes are drastically.lowered. 
‘Many others think that current tax rates simply give the boot- 
legger a comfortable margin. Mark Graves, Commissioner of 
‘Taxation and Finance in New York, believes that one half of 
the liquor consumed in his state is either tampered with or sold 
through illegal channels. Other authorities agree. Federal 
officials, however, are of the opinion that bootlegging is de- 
clining, and that the public is increasingly patronizing the legal 
liguor dealers. 


What would be a rational tax program? Dr. Luther Gulick, 
director of the Institute of Public Administration of Columbia 
University, put forward the following suggestions in an ad- 
dress before the General Welfare Tax League in December 
1933: 

1. Low taxes on liquor during the “transition period” 

2. Differential taxes as between light beverages and hard 
iquor so as to discourage the latter 

3. Distribution of part of the federal liquor tax receipts to 

he states 


4. Reasonable import duties 


i 
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5. High taxes on the profits of manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of liquor 


6. No earmarking of liquor revenues for specific welfare 
purposes but their assignment to general funds or to debt 
service. 


Moderation or Abstinence 


Here is no small social issue. It agitates many a family, 
many a social group, many an organization. Do not a great 
many successful, intelligent people drink? A considerable 
proportion of the members of Christian Churches consume 
liquor to some degree. Professional people in many ranks 
drink. Some clergymen drink. 


The advocates of abstinence press their claims with per- 
sistence. Liquor must not be encouraged under any circum- 
stances. Moderation is dangerous. It leads to breaking down 
of controls. It might be followed by excess. It is possible to 
live well and successfully without liquor. Health can best be 
maintained without liquor. 


Here is the view of the Council for Moderation, stated in an 
advertisement: 


“There are only a few unpardonable social errors, and these 
are easily avoided. Drinking to excess heads the list. 


“Without going into the moral aspects of this question, it is 
safe to assume that most people find an intoxicated man 
definitely offensive. No matter how wella man might ‘hold 
his liquor,’ there’s always a tell-tale flaw in his bearing, 
speech or deportment that shouts to the world that some 
measure of his self-control is lost. 


“Drunkenness—or any approach to drunkenness—is always - 
bad taste. 


“Overindulgence should be discouraged on any occasion. 


“Life itself, moderately lived—is far mote satisfying. And 
there are no bitter after effects, no loss of an employer's or 
associate’s confidence, and no sad regrets. 
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“Moderation in all things is the new aim in America. Mod- 

eration in speech and in conduct, moderation in drink. For 

moderation is the polite way of life, and it is the intelligent 

way. = 

The Council for Moderation issued a statement to the effect 

that “the value of moderation can be taught and a reasonable 
commonsense attitude toward the use of alcoholic beverages 
developed. It must be done in a modern way, using the most 
‘modern methods.” 


Among the replies made to this statement were the following: 


Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke College: 
“The movement to meet the drink evil by education I thorough- 
ly approve. I am not, however, in favor of education for mod- 
erate drinking, as I am convinced that total abstinence is the 
only safe position.” 


Mrs. Frederick M. Paist, president of the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association: “In my opinion, no 
habit-forming drug can have a place in a youth program de- 
signed to promote the highest physical development as a basic 
condition of satisfactory living. This rules out alcohol.” 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Pool, former president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: “Moderation is a much abused 
word in the English language. There is a place for it . . . but 
not, I believe, in the fight against the use of alcoholic liquors.” 


Government Liquor Monopolies 


| With the exception of the retail trade carried on in the 14 of 
ia states that operate their own stores, the liquor industry in 
the United States is operated for private profit. This means 
that the industry is interested in expanding sales through the 
conventional merchandising methods. It means that the vati- 
ous corporations and individuals compete with one another 


: 
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through advertising. The stimulation of consumption is an 
established part of the enterprise. It is this aspect of the liquor 
problem that becomes a matter of great concern to many in- 
dividuals. No detailed presentation of it can be made, how- 
ever, since comprehensive studies of financial data on the vari- 
ous branches of the liquor industry, including such questions 
as capitalizations and earnings, do not seem to have been made 
by either governmental or other statistical agencies. 


Should liquor be made a public monopoly? Should both 
the manufacture and the distribution of liquor be handled by 
an extension of the idea of public ownership? Said-Dr. Luther 
Gulick, in the address quoted above: 


‘Taxation is an extremely useful means of limiting and con- 
trolling liquor consumption and of diverting to the public 
treasury a large part of the profit which has been going into 
the pocket of the bootlegger. But it is not the best method. 
The best method is government monopoly. From _ the 
standpoint of: revenue alone, to say nothing about other 
more important social questions involved, government 
monopoly is preferable to the license-and-tax policy. 


“We should have a federal wholesale monopoly and state or 
regional retail monopolies for the liquor business. Under 
such a plan, we would not need taxes, since the public 
treasury would take the entire profit, nor would we need to 
worry about quality which would be guaranteed by govern- 
ment chemists, nor by prices which would be set by the 
liquor control authorities, first to drive out bootleggers and 
then to shift and limit consumption. 


“If you are afraid of ‘politics’ under the government liquor 
monopoly plan, let me say that it is much easier to get rid 
of politics in a concern which the public owns and operates 


than in a concern which the public seeks to regulate from 
the outside.” 


Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott concluded their 
comprehensive studies of liquor control the world over with a 
recommendation in favor of a state liquor monopoly for hard 
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liquor. “By a state liquor monopoly, we mean, in its sim plest 
terms, a system by which the state government takes over, as 
a public monopoly, the retail sale, through its own stores, of 
the heavier alcoholic beverages for off-premises consumption.” 


They recommend a “State Alcohol Control Authority,” to 
be created as a “special branch of the State government,” with 
the freedom and scope of “a public corporation.” This Au- 
thority would determine prices, fix the location of its stores, 
control advertising, and in general manage the trade. Messrs. 
Fosdick and Scott would give the Authority power “‘to estab- 
lish in its discretion a system of personal identification of pur- 
chases.’ “In handling a problem as hazardous as the liquor 
trade,” they comment, “a broad grant of power, under ulti- 
mate legislative control, is the only effective method.” 


They hope that the American people will eventually limit 
the sale of the heavier alcoholic beverages to “oft-premises 
consumption,” in the form of packages. They would permit 
3.2 percent beer to be sold by the bottle for ‘‘off premises con- 
sumption, practically without limitation. Its sale should be 
allowed by grocery stores, drug stores, delicatessens and gen- 
eral stores, and indeed by any merchant who so desires.” A 
vendor’s permit for such beer should be available at low cost. 
“The sale of such beer by the glass, with or without meals, 
should be permitted in restaurants, hotels, beer gardens, clubs, 
or indeed in any reputable establishment.” 


Messrs. Fosdick and Scott criticize the license method of 
handling beverages with high alcoholic content because ‘‘this 
method contains a fundamental flaw in that it retains the private 
profit motive which makes inevitable the stimulation of sales.” 
They would permit the sale of the naturally fermented wines, 
containing up to 10 or 12 percent alcohol, for “off-premises 
consumption’ as freely as the sale of 3.2 percent beer. But 
“on-premises consumption” of natural wine they would restrict 
to sale by the glass only with meals, by bona fide restaurants, 
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dining rooms and clubs. The stronger wines would be subject 
to more drastic restrictions. 


There is, however, much opposition to the idea of a public 
monopoly for any part of the liquor business. It is said that if 
there is one thing to which assent will not be given it is to 
putting the government into the liquor business. We have not 
as a people been willing to have government ownership of 
railroads or utilities, such individuals say, and it looks much 
less safe to them to have the trade or manufacture of liquor 
in the hands of the government. ‘They say that the liquor 
business has been the most corrupting business we have ever 
had. ‘They believe that closer relations between liquor and 
government will result in a greater corruption of the govern- 
ment. Another group giving little support to the government 
monopoly idea is, of course, those who believe that there is 
only one solution of the liquor problem, namely, prohibition. 


Should Prohibition Be Restored? 


Some of the most effective statements for absolute prohibi- 
tion come from John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church in New York City. After one year of repeal, 
Dr. Holmes wrote in the Christian Century: 


“What we are experiencing today is one more swing around 
the circle. How many times the generations will have to 
compass this range of social change, no one can say. Israel 
Zangwill insisted that each new generation must have its 
own experience of war. Perhaps in this same way, each 
new generation must have its own experience of booze. 
But some day, if civilization survives at all, it must be learned 
of men that the liquor traffic, like the slave traffic, the white 
Slave traffic, the drug traffic, must be abolished altogether 
by due fiat of law, if its-inherent evils, so fatal to the public 
welfare, are to be conquered. Prohibition is the one way 
out—prohibition sustained, as the abolition of the slave 
trade was sustained through nearly a half century of un- 
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remitting struggle, by a public opinion which refuses, through 
however long a time, to be defeated.” (See also “The 
Second Year of Repeal,’ by John Haynes Holmes in the 
Christian Century for December 4, 1935.) 


The persistence of strong sentiment for prohibition is un- 
doubtedly an important factor in the present situation. Others, 
however, see no hope of sustained public opinion for prohi- 
bition. Many who would personally prefer prohibition never- 
theless believe it unwise even to try to restore it, because they 
have no confidence that so drastic a step would ever be taken 
by the public again. Among other opinions current about the 
prohibition experiment are the following: that prohibition was 
a fiasco, that it was accompanied by corruption and racketeer- 
ing, that the prohibition law was so drastic that it courted defi- 
ance, that prohibition resulted in widespread distespect for 
law, that prohibition was absolutely impossible to enforce be- 
cause it was so poorly observed. 


In advising against a continuation of prohibition as a na-- 
tional policy Messrs. Fosdick and Scott made, among others, 
the following generalizations: 


“Wide areas of the public are unconvinced that the use of 
alcoholic beverages is in itself reprehensible. . . . America 
is inclined to believe that there is some definite solution for 
the liquor problem—some method other than bone-dry pro- 
hibition— that will allow a sane and moderate use of alcohol 
to those who desire it, and at the same time minimize the 
evils of excess. . . . State wide, bone-dry prohibition will 
prove unsuccessful in controlling the problem of alcohol, 
unless such a system has behind it overwhelming public 
support. Even then it will tend to carry in its trail the 
hypocrisy and lawlessness which marked the national experi- 


ment... . The experience of every country supports the idea 
that light wines and beers do not constitute a serious social 
problem. . . . Wide experience in many countries indicates 


that the best approach to the problem of heavier alcoholic 
beverages is through state control.” 
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What Should Be Done About It? 


The analysis in the previous pages raises the question, “W hat 
should be done about the liquor situation?’ The author has 
submitted this question to a representative group of persons 
who have won the right to speak on this question. Here are 
their replies: 


HAVEN EMERSON, M.D., Author, Alcohol, Its Effects on Man 


Personal habits and social customs are not likely to be altered 
for the better by federal laws. Education in such a matter as 
the beverage use of alcohol must so far precede legislation that 
national laws, when found desirable, do little more than give 
formal support to well and widely established opinions and 
personal practices adopted by an overwhelming majority of 
the people. 

There are abundant facts in human experience to support 
such statements on the dietary use of alcohol as will suffice to 
alter the habits of youth and ultimately to eliminate the de- 
mand for alcoholic drinks. 


Education in the facts about ethyl alcohol known to the 
sciences, familiar to physicians, and universally taught in medi- 
cal schools can be so introduced through the usual channels in 
schools and colleges as to have a determining effect upon the 
choice and preferences of conduct and social customs of the 
following generations. 


The greatest obstruction to the natural progressive increase 
in popular understanding of the true relations of alcohol to 
human conduct and social relations is the misinformation 
originating in the financial interests of the brewers, distillers, 
and liquor distributors to increase their sales, and the resulting 
dominance of the attitudes of the newspapers by reason of theit 
large revenue from advertisements of liquor. 


Next in importance to the commercial promotion of misin- 
formation as causes of delay in education is the indifference 
and mental inertia of three of the potentially most influential 
forces for education, the medical profession, the official and 
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volunteer health agencies, national, state and local, and the 
‘teachers in schools and colleges. 


In matters in which a practice is chiefly determined by tra- 
dition, fashion and public custom as is the case with the bev- 
erage use of alcohol, example in declining to use it may prove 
‘stronger than precept, as teaching is more useful than exhorta- 
‘tion and both of these are better than reliance upon laws and 
‘the police power of the state. 


Let the physical, commercial, intellectual, social and emo- 
‘tional advantages of abstinence be made understandable by 
example and honest teaching of all the facts we have. 


Let laws be made effective to stop the distribution of and 
misrepresentation by the publicity and advertising of those 
whose profit comes from promoting untruths and half truths 
about alcoholic beverages. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Minister, Community Church, New York City 


My answer to your question, “What should be done about 
the liquor situation?” must be a very simple one. I think we 
should fight the liquor interests all the time and on every front. 
There should be no compromise, concession, or conciliation 
with these enemies of the public welfare. We should begin 
once again to rescue dry territory in towns, cities, states, and 
ultimately the nation. No territorial unit should be too small, 
and certainly none too large, to re-establish the legal ban against 
the liquor traffic. Along with this fight for abolition, should 
go an unremitting campaign of education directed at once to 
the younger generation and also to the older people as well. 
The greatest education or propaganda campaign against liquot 
I have ever seen is that conducted by the Soviet government in 
Russia. Why should we not take this good leaf out of their 
book and adapt it to American conditions? Ceaseless educa- 
tion and agitation aimed and directed straight to the reenact- 
‘ment of prohibition—that’s the line of campaign! 


‘ 
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WALTER LIPPMANN, Columnist, New York Herald Tribune 


I am convinced that a permanent solution of the liquor prob- 
lem is impossible except by taking the path which leads to the 
eradication of the motive of private profit. The liquor indus- 
try differs from other industries in that its commercial expan- 
sion is not in the public interest. Generally speaking, though 
there are important exceptions, the continued increase of pro- 
duction in all kinds of goods means a continually higher 
standard of life. But the increased production of liquor would 
soon reach a point where it was a nuisance rather than a benefit, 
and the effort to sell the increase to the people would be dis- 
tinctly undesirable. That was the essential evil of the old 
saloon. Senator Mastick of New York is surely right when 
he says that the evil was not that men stood up at a bar instead 
of sitting down at a table, but “that the liquor business was 
trying at every turn to extend its sales and increase its profits, 
and to protect itself against regulation.” 


The effect of any liquor regulation is to reduce profits. The 
purpose of any regulation must naturally be to diminish con- 
sumption, that is, to reduce sales and therefore profits. Con- 
sequently, as long as the liquor industry is conducted for profit 
there is bound to be a perpetual war between the regulators 
and the sellers for profit. 


MRS. JOHN S. SHEPPARD, Member, New York Liquor Authority 


The first step for the effective control of liquor is to have 
sane laws which conform to the wishes of the people who are 
to live under these laws and which take into consideration the 
people's habits and customs. We have learned one thing from 
Prohibition:—if the laws are not what the people want, they 
will not be obeyed. A 


Most of the States today have better liquor laws than they. 
had before Prohibition, but unless the public maintains an 
active interest in this subject, the provisions of the laws wil 
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enevitably be weakened and broken down through the pressure 
of the liquor interests on the one hand and the fanatical Drys 
on the other. 


The second step is to put the administration of the liquor 
jaws in the hands of people who are not acting for special 
sroups financially interested or for political organizations, but 
for the welfare of the whole community. No matter how well 
a law is framed, nor how admirable its provisions, it will not 
oe successful in accomplishing its purpose if it is not admin- 
istered courageously and impartially. 


The third step is the promotion of temperance education. 
‘Alcohol is in the world and no country has ever been able to 
abolish it by either civil or religious laws. Temperance educa- 
tion is accepted today by every civilized country as an essential 
factor in the control of liquor, and this universal recognition 
of the importance of temperance education gives hope that 
the battle against the evils of alcohol will be won. 


BERT H. DAVIS, Author, Youth Faces the Liquor Problem 


Let alcohol education in the youth field borrow many a 
page from the book of successful high school administration 
and teaching. 


Too often alcohol education has been guilty of two short- 
comings. First, it has been teaching and indoctrination only. 
Those who learned went out to apply the new-found facts 
about alcohol in groups that did not receive the lessons or 
forgot them or did not believe the teachings. Second, the facts 
so presented were drawn out of proportion for the sake of 
sincere and earnest emphasis, until a student might believe that 
every drinker was headed for a drunkard’s grave—or not be- 
lieving that, would reject the whole teaching. 


Some will ask: ‘How reach youth while so many adults set - 
a poor example by drinking?” 
- But we adults carry less influence as to conduct with the high 
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school and college students than some attractive uppet-class- 
man, a younger teacher, a coach. Capture youth leaders and. 
leaders-to-be in programs and movements that help them to 
convince themselves that alcohol is a needless and an outmoded 
handicap opposing modern accomplishment — and you have 
made an investment in a sober tomorrow. 


In such plans, let adults be guides, helping youth to dig out 
and apply the facts. Alcohol education needs every device of 
the modern educational program. 


HARRY W. LAIDLER, Executive Director, League for Industrial Democracy 


There is no doubt that the government has a right to restrict 
or to prohibit the use of any article detrimental to public 
health or public welfare. Such restriction or prohibition, how- 
ever, can be made effective only where it is in accord with the 
desires of the great majority of the people. The Prohibition 
Amendment, “enacted in the post-war atmosphere of excite- 
ment, did not represent the mature judgment or desire of our 
citizens. Largely for this reason, it was unenforced and was a 
fertile source for bootlegging, gangsterism, corruption, and 
other forms of lawlessness. Further, where all classes seek 
to escape from the insecurity, the stress and the strain of mod- 
ern capitalist civilization, legally imposed prohibition is likely 
to be foredoomed to failure. 


If not prohibition, what? The two chief alternatives are the 
conduct of the liquor traffic by private enterprise for profit, 
or its administration as a public or government industry. 


The second alternative—the administration of the manu- 
facture, distillation and wholesale and retail distribution of 
spirits by efficiently run non-political government control 
boards—is to be preferred. In Canada, where the provincial 
governments assume a monopoly over retail sales, the on- 
premise consumption of spirits is nowhere permitted, all sales 
being by sealed package only. In several of the provinces 


sales to individual consumers are strictly limited. The liquot 
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»ntrol boards may deny the purchase of liquor to habitual 
scunkards. 


Under private ownership, the liquor industry, animated with 
i desire for large financial returns, is constantly under pressure 
» sell cheap adulterated or poisonous brands of liquor and to 
rhet the appetite of citizens for undue quantities of strong 
rrink. Under public ownership, the people usually have little 
ncentive to make for themselves and sell to themselves wood 
cohol, for instance, under the label of pure alcohol. There 
> every incentive for the public to provide themselves with 
ruthfully labeled products. 


It is possible under public ownership to adjust the prices of 
arious grades of liquor, to regulate the quantity produced and 
istributed, and to conduct a sales campaign in such a way as 
0 discourage, rather than encourage, intemperance. Although 
he Russian government, for example, handles spirits, it is con- 
ucting a powerful campaign against intemperance. Its effec- 
ive posters portraying the evils of overdrinking may be found 
a every factory, at every public exhibit, at every educational 
enter. It is developing increasingly effective sanitariums for 
he cure of drunkenness. Most effective of all, it is doing what 
t can to eliminate the unemployment, the low wages, the long 
,ours, the exploitation and monotony of labor, which is a po- 
ent cause of discouragement and of drink as a temporary 
scape. 

The solution of the liquor question, therefore, is likely to be 
‘ound in the development of efficient, sensibly-managed_gov- 
ernment owned liquor stores and distilleries, accompanied by 
he constant improvement of the status of the masses, and by 
he conduct of effective nation-wide temperance campaigns 
tupported by government, school, church, labor, health, and 
other institutions. 

Take the profit out of the liquor traffic. Build a secure 
‘ivilization and intelligently educate. That is the way out for 
he evil of intemperance. 
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